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Editorial 

ONE or two recent pronouncements in public on librarianship revive matters that some are 
inclined to think have been discussed enough. On another page reference is made to the not 
altogether novel suggestion, made lately at Hastings by Mr. E. A. Baker and now more 
forcibly perhaps at the Annual Meeting of the Greater London Division by Mr. Hoy, that 
the L.A. should be composed of a series of divisions each representing a type of library 
and librarians ; and that the Council should be of nominees from each of them and therefore 
more uniformly representative of modern library activity. A somewhat stale platitude, which 
we remember reading in an early volume of the Lisrary Wor pb, says “Branches are always 
foci of disunion” and it must be agreed that the purpose of sections is to advance their 
specialities, and justly. It follows that many non-public librarians feel aggrieved at the 
dominance of Demos in the shape of public librarians and their assistants ; they should be 
confined within a section. It seems reasonable. It would however mean radical constitutional 
changes ; the L.A. was not primarily founded for the benefit of librarians, at least not openly, 
although its charter provides for the care of the training and conditions of librarians. It 
was to unite those who desired to advarice the number and efficiency of libraries. And lay 
members were, and we believe still are, as entitled to membership as are library workers 
who are qualified, or desire to qualify as, librarians. There might, of course, be a non- 
librarians section. Could there be a Local Authorities Section ? That would tidy up matters. 

What would be the gains of such a re-division 7 Each division would deal with its own 
affairs as now and, presumably be able to present them to the L.A. Council—as, we suggest, 
they can now if they are in earnest. In the choice of representatives each section would have 
some form of proportional representation, we presume ; the section with a thousand members 
would not be represented by the same number as that with half the number. If that is so, 
Demos would still send the largest number to the Council. 

Is there not some danger of exaggerating our differences? The basic training of all 
librarians should be general culture and their main quality a belief in the book. That surely 
is common to all librarians? Next, the so-called secondary techniques, classification, 
cataloguing, bibliographical methods, planning, shelving, filing, binding, printing, and so 
on, differs in degree and not much in kind in any sort of library. The librarian of a great 
town library and of a county is troubled with as many “special” problems as any librarian 
devoted to a speciality. They occasionally go as “deep” as do those met by very special or 
even university librarians. Meanwhile the question remains open. The essential is to keep 
it free from irritant counter-claims ; and to work for the unity which shall make it possible, 
by initial education and training, not only to have co-existence and co-operation within the 
Library Association, but also to bring about the conditions in which librarians of all sorts 
may interchange posts, or at least be able to proceed from one type to any other. 

What foolish things have been said about libraries! The Lord Rosebery who “ploughed 
the lonely furrow” in Edwardian politics said libraries were ‘“‘cemeteries of books”. In a 
lecture at University College, Libraries ; some problems in communication, (School of Librarian- 
ship and Archives Occasional Publications, No. 5), Mr. D. V. Arnold repeats one from 
\ugustine Birrell : ““A public library must always be an abomination. To enjoy a book you 
must own it”—a denigration of all libraries whatsoever which came curiously from the 
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author ot [nthe name of the Bodleian, and suggesting that public, or any, libraries, have no concern 
save with “loveable” books. One is always sorry at the aberrations of men who wrote 
beautifully, as certainly the author of Oder dicta did ; they are occasionally carried beyond 
their knowledge by their phrase making facility. This could be preamble to a longer discussion 
than our space allows of Mr. Arnold’s excellent essay which in its ten pages has the stuff 
for a dozen debates ; its few main postulates are fundamental : that economic, housing and 
social conditions and other current pressures have made the private library almost a thing 
of the past. We know of a few but new ones do not seem to be many. Therefore readers 
and the men who write for them have to depend on libraries, the first for information and 
literary pleasure and the second for their livelihood. Mr. Arnold reviews very briefly but 
fairly the part in the communication of ideas—tor that is what the word in his title means 
of university and special libraries: specialists may always lean on these, though all of them 
do not do so invariably as city librarians of our largest towns can certify. Others must 
use the ““communal library” and its athliations. The public librarian’s dithculties are guessed 
at with some novelty. Can he assure any author that a book of which he, the librarian, can 
be the only general purveyor, will reach his shelves ? He cannot, of course ; if the book is a 
meritable one, it probably will but, save in the large libraries, limits to the most careful 
selection are set by finance, although this is more adequate than it was. Every practical 
librarian knows that. And every author is, because of these unfortunate limits, a speculator 
who has to chance success in the library market. He has small consolation we admit in our 
co-operative interlending because that makes one of his copies serve a number of readers 
and pre duces very little for the author. What co operation does do is to secure the reader 
against being unable to read any book that is in print or in any co-operating library. Should 
librarians, Mr. Arnold also asks, be allowed to exclude any book for any reason—moral, 
political, personal, religious or because it is objectionable to any local pressure group? If 
this is done anywhere, it is so rare an occurrence that we recall hardly any instances of it except 
very transient ones. The risible condemnation of the Decamerone at Swindon was not an action 
of the public libraries and the recent prosecutions of London publishers of reputation were 
in no way library actions. Generally speaking a librarian still keeps, somewhat vaguely in 
some cases it may be, to the old adage that if a work is well written and sincere and fills a 
gap in or Increases know ledge, it is worthy of its place. 

[he tiresome business of advertising for “‘librarians’’ at unsuitable rates is illustrated 
yne headed Surrey Education Committee which asks for a librarian at Brooklands County 


by 
Technical College at a salary of £170 to £400 for men and tor women {150 to £330 with 
prospects of £475 and £390. If, as we suppose, what is wanted is not a librarian but a junior 
assistant, the fact should have been stated. The salaries offered are less than a pre-war salary 
of thirty-bob a week. Who can live upon them ? 

Phe L.C.C. also slips up by asking for chartered librarians 2s Senior Library Assistants 
at £478 to £701 although the advertisement does say that “commencing salaries above the 
minimum may be considered”. The minimum salary for a chartered librarian is, with the 
necessary London weighting, £530. Can it be possible that the Education Officer’s Department 


is unaware of this * * + " * " 


British friends of Dr. Ranganathan will be interested in his intimation that he was leaving 
Delhi in mid-March and hereafter will live in Zurich where his son is working as an engineer. 
It will be difthcult to contemplate the Indian library scene without his physical presence. 
However he has done greater work than any of his predecessors, good as many of them have 
been, and, although he now says “‘age and physical body are in the way” and he may have 
to go rather slowly for a while, his recent output has been tremendous. Of the ten of his 
books which “‘eall for revision’”’, he has revised three; his new book Headings and Canons: 
a comparative Study of five catalogue codes is due this month and he has also completed the 600 
typed pages of his retrospective bibliography of Asian /earned periodicals which he is giving 
to Unesco. He is unlikely, after the rest he will perhaps desire to take in the first days of 
retirement, to be inactive; he is in the fullness of his intelleétual powers. It would not be in 
key with what we know of him. |He will however find that leisure for quiet contemplation 
which he always desired and which is the crown of a good life. 
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Public Speaking for Librarians 
By Ernest A. SAVAG! 


To bo business quickly see people if they are near, talk it over with them, decide face to face. 
Talk favours understanding. Tone, expression, visual character clarify words ; may warn 
against an interlocutor. Lately I came on this passage: “I believe there is very little scope 
for Straight talks on television . . . There is, of course, room for the illustrated talk ; but the 
emphasis is on the illustrations . . . the straight talk is essentially, and only, suitable for sound 
radio” (Janet Dunbar, The Radio Ta/k, p.6). Wrong, | swear ; as wrong as the BBC art of 
shaving and barbering radio talkers into ingratiating mateyness : lend me your ear old chap. 
The TV talk is sound radio with facial ‘//ustrations. How speakers are found out when they 
slip from platform and radio to the screen! How we shall be found out, unless we grow poker 
faces, when the visual telephone comes. In a public hall listeners, especially those sitting 
in the middle or at the back, are rather worse off than when they are listening to a broadcast ; 
they aren’t near enough either to see facial expression or to catch the nuances of meaning, 
the shades of tone so viv idly cony eyed by the radio. 

It is well to keep in mind the several values of conversation, writing, public speaking. 
In every walk of life conversation interpenetrates more, conversation with a purpose, | mean. 
\ librarian able to talk pleasantly, quietly, persuasively in his office and in committee can 
manage without writing ; a secretary will do that for him. A speech of good quality today 
is conversational monologue with the voice at its most expressive thrown far out by laryngeal 
power or by electrical amplification. In a small chamber a debate of brief pithy contributions 
of faét and diverse opinion works like the intimate business conference. The small meeting, 
| say again, because later I shall argue that L.A. branch and seétion meetings are better for 
training than the big annual conference. Unreported, any debate dies on the air ; well reported 
in indexed print, it takes on the permanence of writing. In the same way business conversation, 
if important, must be clinched in writing, in a civil service minute. In all three, talk, writing, 
public speaking, the art is to persuade with honest intent, to cajole for deception, to dominate 
when power is the quarry. All three, in a business atmosphere, should be listened to or read 
with appraising, questioning attention. 

Read speeches, though they may tautly hold more reason and pith, are not liked. 
Debaters who come after sometimes feel at a disadvantage in that opening speakers have 
prepared and they haven’t. Only when printed digests of papers remove the necessity of 
hearing them read will discussions be interesting and lively. Again, a paper-readet’s face is 
bent over his script; the tales it might tell are lost. Questions jump to listeners’ minds. 
Does he know what he is talking about ? Does he believe what he is saying ? Nearly all the 
papers before the L.A. are read. Few librarians prepare notes, or memorize. Why should 
they ? The debate will be nothing. Again, to write one version of a speech for delivery and 
another for print is laborious. They must differ. The spoken version should be shorter, 
blunter, with few qualifications ; in speech qualifications sound like hedging, uncertainty 
of mind, but in writing they are required to satisfy readers with time to ponder and criticize. 
But why the labour of two versions when all that follows the spoken version is an empty 
debate ending almost as soon as it begins. One version is made to do ; that for print. 

Yet how jolly may be a quick give-and-take of buoyant debate. Our conferences doze 
for want of stimulus. Rightly planned every session might have life, even vivacity. Before 
accepting a paper reduce it to its nub ; if it can’t be digested, and won’t provoke, it should 
be rejected. Include the summary in the programme ; send that out weeks before. Print 
papers well before the conference. Don’t have a paper read ; debate its digest, and let its 
writer wind up. Honestly and patiently tried, with no itch to ban opinion, this plan must 
work when members become accustomed to the extraordinary fact that time is free for 
discussion. ‘To be effective even a brief incursion into debate calls for preparatory thought. 

That the plan answers I know from experience. At Harrogate (1933) in a drowsy moment 
the Council let me, with a ten-minute unscripted introduction, begin a free discussion on L.A. 
problems. With no lull and some gusto the talk went on for three hours ; at the end the 
Council found itself knowing pretty well what members thought about our affairs. Let the 
Education chairman briefly start a session on training for librarianship ; the editor of B.N.B. 
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one on that work and its relation to cataloguing ; a display man another on that subjeét, 
with exhibited designs . . . Subjects abound ; in one division of librarianship they are endless 
in number. A public library system is a business which must attract custom, and custom 
justifying subsidy of it as an education service with a cyclopaedic curriculum. At any time, 
in these changing days especially, that developing business calls for brains, the imagination, 
the organizing ability, a constructive undertaking demands and the prattical energy to drive 
it to success. Imagine the material that statement involves. 

The Harrogate experiment wasn’t repeated. Not likely. The L.A. is gluey with conser- 
vatism. Most members dote on the dear old ways. Read papers may be long, but they are 
sedative, relaxing, have been going on so long, since 1877 in faét. Why rush to change ? 
Why let in more talkers ; young rebels jerking attention to brash ideas? No; things ate 
well as they are. 

As a conference programme-maker our Council is idealess, reactionary, stale, done, dead. 
Lam not being abusive ; only Stating a fact. It has been at the job so long, and, like all governing 
bodies, is inclined to resist change, resent criticism, pat itself fondly on the back ; worse Still 
it hasn’t—could it be expected to have ?—the least urge to promote our highest but undeclared 
object: 40 sift into prominence librarianly capacity. A digest-and-debate session sifts better 
because more members have time to take part. Such young librarians as E. A. Clough, Roy 
Stokes, E. Cave, J. C. Harrison, W. B. Paton—I can’t name all I would—with their clear 
resonant voices, their sound sense, their careful expression of opinion, the business style of 
their speech, are today commending themselves to us ; a good thing to do for themselves and 
for the future of the service because they win their way, if they remain acceptable, to 
directive positions. We want more sifting of capacity into prominence, much, much more. 
But I can’t imagine our Council trying any way of doing more. 

Why doesn’t the conference take programme-making from the Council? After all a 
conference is the conference’s affair. As soon as the President has been thanked for his address 
appoint a programme committee ad hoc, with powers and expenses. Keep councillors and 
Council’s officials off it. Compel half the number of its members, or better still all the members, 
to stand down after one year’s service to ensure a fresh outlook for every conference. Instruct 
it to advertise prominently in the Record for applications to read papers, stating the payment 
offered for them, and to commission writers when applications are too few or unsuitable. 
Payment ? Surely. We librarians were brought up in the work-house : the taint sticks to us. 
Let us sponge no longer. Every big conference costs the country from £15,000 to £20,000; 
why boggle at {200 or so in fees ? At present rates, twenty guineas is a modest price for an 
approved paper ; no payment to be made for any, even if commissioned, which is rejeéted. 
Fee only librarian members. The fact that a paper commends its writer is no argument in 
favour of scrooging ; newspapers fee writers whose signatures commend them to readers. 
Besides payment would give the ad hoc committee a hold on writers. The L.A. cannot now 
get unfee’d examiners as it once did. A good thing too. It can reprove examiners, if need 
be sack them ; power worth having in the interests of the examined. The power to criticise 
or reject offered papers would be even more salutary and invigorating. Please don’t tell me 
we’ve had good papers for nothing. I know that. I know also that we have had more bad 
papers at the same price. 

We must wait many can’t-be-done years before anything is done. But why go on with 
conferences which don’t confer ? Shop can be talked in the hotel lounge or on the sea-front. 
Why listen to long papers ? They can be studied at home. Long-paper and short-discussion 
conferences, like the university-lecture system, communicate little, bore quite a lot. A printed 
digest of a paper .. . A moment: don’t let writers digest their papers in “brief” opening 
addresses ; we tried that at Brighton (1929) and the spoken summaries were longer than the 
papers! A digest and a long debate, even if some of the debaters contribute only grains and 
crumbs, as a whole should have enough substance and provocation to maintain interest and 
induce reflection : the greater the number of participants the more varied the thinking, and 
so the better for paper-writers, debaters, and listeners. 

\s things are the big conference offers meagre practice to librarians who'd like to speak. 
Branch and section meetings allow more opportunities. There few authority delegates intrude ; 
the audiences are homogeneous, friendlier. The papers, mostly on technical and business 
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subjects, are of more interest to librarians than hot air, and though often too long, in a smaller 
gathering relatively more can take part. With digests at these meetings instead of papers 
everyone who wishes to speak would have his chance. 

Librarians who want openings to speak and livelier meetings should clamour for 
debating time. They should not be daunted by sour grumbling about talkers and windbags, 
usually from members too indolent or mindless to contribute a sniff. A conference is a talking 
occasion. Let those who don’t want to listen plug their ears or stay at home ; any way they’re 
poor partners to grouse about the fare they don’t help to provide. In meeting the L.A., 
especially of its branches and se¢tions, is lenient and patient, too much so. It dislikes rudeness 
and personalities, as it should, but has rather too easy a taste for soft sawder and buttered 
beans. Anyone who thinks about a subject, who opens his mind lucidly, tersely, in a clear 
pleasant voice, without a bounce in his manner, will have courteous attention from listeners 
who are interested, and polite preoccupation from those who aren’t ; especially, I repeat, 
in the smaller meetings. At the big conference he should address himself only to those likely 
to want to hear him, and ignore wholly the clotted curd of authority delegates and of librarians 
relaxing in a holiday at public expense. When they value their profession as it deserves 
librarians will have a forum of their own. 

But what kind of speakers does the L.A. wish to hear ? 

Influential speakers ... No; that won’t do. Opportunities for influence are rare. 
Acceptable speakers are gifted in that they have the right vocal apparatus. No training makes 
up for its lack. They have voices most people like to hear : pleasant, characteristic, refreshing. 
At our conferences, after a slice of BBC fresh butter, good as it is, the educated speech of a 
west or north countryman or of a Scot or Irishman, relieves, re-awakens interest. An hour 
or more of St. John Ervine or Sean O’Casey would not tire me. But the voices, however 
delightful, must carry, either of their own force or by eleétrical boost. With mikes of BBC 
efficiency—how good they are !—more librarians of the quieter sort will speak effectively ; 
especially women. I remember one roller-and-roarer who disdainfully clicked off a platform 
mike, saying : “I can manage without ‘hat gadget”. He couldn’t see his script or his audience 
without spectacles ! 

Acceptable speakers have precise ends in view. They sincerely believe in their aims, 
speak earnestly ; are worth hearing because they say what they mean as well as mean what 
they say. Viewiness, question-begging statements and banal comments, irritate, bore and gore. 

They construct reasoned speeches, order facts and arguments intelligibly, state clearly 
why they recommend actions, forestall criticisms while reserving fire for a come-back. Their 
speeches being built, architectonic, are easier to follow ; they have drive, snatch debate into 
life. No listener wants the vague confusion of a disorderly mind. 

They are sure of their facts. It isn’t a night out fora busy man to keep abreast of professional 
and public news. But a wrong fact can knock him back into his seat ; a chorus of dissent 
will eclipse him for years. Only this morning I read a letter in which the writer said “can’t 
be done” about something already done. 

They have timing. Signalling changes of tone, illuminating emphases of varying weight 
on words and phrases, attention-holding pauses of different lengths at clause, sentence, and 
paragraph ends, help that progressive build-up of the argument which suggests what is 
coming next, and so marks utterances of the highest communicating quality. When consonant 
with matter worth hearing, timing indeed is the perfect aid to communication. Modulation 
and breaks in pace, at the right moments, exhibit sentence-structure, give listeners a chance 
to ponder and grasp ; also, they make a speaker look a cracking fool if he offers only wind 
to grasp ! Frank Pacy, once Hon. Secretary, timed like an artist. MacAlister, best of secretaries, 
also timed perfeétly. He could throw a good line. He angled for interruptions and, the bait 
taken, he struck with sharpest barb, and the poor fish was on the bank, gasping. 

They speak briefly, bluntly, rarely qualify, as I have said earlier. Yet they make telling 
use of words often omitted effectively from writing ; conneétives, such as conjunctions, 
adverb clauses of time, cause, place, purpose, condition, concession ; and other similar linking 
and smoothing phrases. Connectives are “‘road” signs ; they point the way, caution, warn. 
Alors... The French speaker or talker gives inflexions to a/ors by the dozen, and each, with 
the appropriate pause after it, signals the sentence to follow. Such signs are coarsely used 
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it they suggest that speakers would, if they dared, wag a finger or shake a fist or jab listeners 


in the chest. 
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then they utter odd or Striking phrases : they surprise. They have quiet humour, a spark or 
two of wit, and the will to control them to the end in view. The epigram and the occasion 
for laughter should be rare. A man who wins a reputation for playing Yorick is duller than 


the dullest when he would be serious and listeners expect to be amused. Pacy and Falcone: 


Madan were speakers to whom ornament and style were natural. Pacy had personality working 
out of a bony mobile expressive tace ; that counted. Madan’s Oxtord draw! effectively prepared 
tor witticisms he was too tond of traming, for his hearers came to want nothing else. 

Phey don’t speak too often. John Minto kept tabs on speakers at our Council meetings 
and afterwards announced the score to his intimates. Those who spoke oftenest were least 
heeded Che tact is worth noting. But it ts als 
mil ht is well 


' 


worth noting that Minto, who never spoke, 


have stayed at home. The platform addict must be always fresh and well 
1¢ bores ; at the very best he loses ground. Pacy and Jast had this fault thrust 


prepared ot 
on them by the shirking Councils of their day. During his secretaryship Pacy, not unwillingly 


was the Council’s spokesman ; its one-man-show, as nasty members in time began to shout, 


vehemently. Whipping-boy tor the Council and Tedder’s sins, he was driven to resign at 
Plymouth. Copying him, Jast also lost ground. Later, chairmen sponsored their committees’ 


business and for a time all went well. Then, in an aberrant freak the Council began to elect 


chairmen by secret ballot, so that wirepulling, not always successtul, was necessary to keep 
popular puttyheads below the salt. 


In short they, the proficient speakers, try hard, by matter and manner, to grip the attention 


ot listeners, most of whom—never torget—are captive. Click the radio into silence ; bang 


the book shut. But until the speaker sits down, courtesy to their neighbours and to the L.A. 


ties listeners to their chairs, however much they want to fly. Of all communication print 
bears the most meaning and is the freest. 


(Asked to Star the highest qualities of public speaking, | reply : In our Association, not 


oratory. Pacy had in him the ability of an orator ; so too had Thomas W. Lyster. But themes 


are wanting. Even in silver-tongued Rosebery one detected the insincerity of his eloquence 

) literature and history. No ; always assuming vocal ability, the highest qualities are veracity, 
in the sense of plain dealing, and earnestness. Voice, sincerity, personality are together 
irresistible. Voice and personality are gifts of nature. Earnestness comes of steady thinking 


on well-considered aims. 
Voice ; without that nothing. The natural voice. Natural -—the word asks a question, 


I mean the voice of an unaffected man in everyday talk. Training won’t reshape the windpipe 





or the larynx, but it may improve the management and tone of a good voice,—and sometimes 


elocuted speaker should be executed”. Few 


ruin its every natural quality. Jast said: “‘At 
1] 


drilled for the pulpit or the stage—removed in both places from their audience—do we 
when they are “out front” in a hall; on an apron stage some acting voices grate. Precise 
svilabication, minced and mouthed vowels, tapping dentals, and general stageyness are 
tolerable only to listeners far enough away. But these exagverations—they are hardly faults 
the radio is amending. 

Sincerity, earnestness . . . priggish words in these sophisticated times. But the old virtues 
work. Without intensity of purpose and single-minded devotion to crime how can one get 
away with a clean burglary or a vanload of mail 2 Duff Brown... | refer only to librarians 
illustrating certain qualities. Brown spoke as through a mufHer, so usually he held his tongue, 
and wrote industriously. Today he might triumphantly hold thousands in a hall where the 
mike was as efficient as a modern radio set. In his talk he was more convincing than in his 

riting. He spoke succinct, well-arranged matter easily, most earnestly, with charm and 
infe¢tious humour keyed to his purpose, in educated, well-enunciated, vibrant Scots. lhere 


never Was a sincerer man, nor one with a more lovable personality. He wanted nothing tor 


himself. Today another such as he would lead from a platform, were his voice truly amplified. 
Other earnest speakers were William Doubleday, Wyndham Hulme and George 
Roebuck. Only Roebuck had a platform voice of good quality. 
Roebuck got to his feet too seldom, but when he did, on the rate limit in 1918, or on 


reading for the blind, he simply could not help saying what he did ; the spirit mov ed and the 
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audience knew it. With an orderly mind, a carrying resonant voice, he stays in my memory 
as one of our most effective persuaders. ‘The A.A.L. was made by his earnestness ; he nursed 
t into Streneth and vigour. The official L.A. switched on the cooler when he came near 
them ; assistants have never been too well loved; and he, over-sensitive, could not warm 
ip the clue. 


Doubleday is an example of a well-heard but inditlerent speaker made worth listening 


to by his earnestness. Jast, who was apt to leap before he looked, called him a fence-sitter. 
He never was that: he reflected, thought things out; his mind at one, he did not budge, 
ind, knowing what he wanted, was tough with conviction, persuasive by deep feeling. At 
Brighton (1929) when approval was sought for the book-licence agreement he (though not 
on the Council) had negotiated, he was given his head and, voluble with eagerness, racing 
rds after words, banged his arguments home and shoo’d his opponents from the field. 
He had all the elocutionary faults, but did that matter 2? Everyone knew that he meant what 
he said. 
Wyndham Hulme had less fire, a quieter voice, slow and not too clear, but as well as 
versonality and a disciplined mind he had the authority of knowledge ; he specialized ; and 


1 a professional body that counts high. 

No sincere talker on a subjeét he knows need be silent as long as he can be heard, without 
y¢ with a mike. On the other hand finished speakers may irritate by jauntily displaying good 
technique, or by a wrong use of it. My exemplar here wasn’t a librarian, but he addressed us 
everal times, I'd rather have heard Doubleday or Hulme, faulty as they were, than the late 
Harold Laski. On no occasion when he spoke to us did I, sharp-set to hear him, carry away 

ibstance. He had no script; not a note. But his style was that of written prose. Did he 
memorize ? I don’t know. By report he was wholly extempore. Perhaps he spoke writing 
dictated so much for print. His facility dazzled. But it was flow almost 
ange of pace, or emphasis, as if the matter were all one. Listening attentively, 
| found myself more concerned with his art, fluency, frigidity, insolence—though perhaps 
10t intending it, his look suggested that he was addressing half wits—than with his meaning. 
Was he talking on one theme and thinking about another? Maybe; he was diabolically 
clever. It was his misfortune too that he revealed his firm opinion of his own unquestioned 
rightness ; a bad fault ! listeners are apt to think hey may be right. 


npecause he Wrote 
1 
I 


vithout pause, ci 


Plain speakers on business are gifts to the L.A. Ballinger, MacAlister, Jast, H. D. 
Roberts, and Charles Nowell, were outstanding examples ; as are the young men named 
earlier in this paper. We have never had enough of them. Men of analytical mind able to 
sum up a subject and argue clearly on it make chairmen who initiate, direét and, if they work, 
drive business through. But our Council has never liked such chairmen : committees gather 
for talk, and decisions, however wise, cut it short and send members home unexhausted. 

\ librarian often has to brief a mayor or his chairman verbally or by notes or in a full 
speech. To feed accurate and defensible matter should be easy. To write a speech fitting a 
\.I.P.is impossible unless his style is familiar ; that known it is only an exercise in parody. If 
he has in him some feeling for English he will prefer notes or full script in terse and taut 
language. Should he like what he is required to say well wadded in cliché and periphrasis, 
it is not difhcult to provide him with these current coins of public intercourse. Give his 
secretary, if he has one, briefing notes, and let him shape them. When his style is unknown, 
and he has no secretary, he must be content with the speech he is given. But I have squirmed 
badly under recitals of my words by people whose manner I didn’t know and couldn’t parody. 

Librarians are asked often to talk before local societies. Many doso. Jast did frequently ; 
lieved that he advertised his libraries. | copied him, at first willingly. Then I found out 
that he, though a lecturer always worth hearing, won us not a single new reader. I was never 
up to his level, but as some bodies asked me again and again I couldn’t have been impossible. 
But no new reader; not one. It was unendurable to prepare lectures, turn out on winter 
nights, drag home weary and bored for no reward. So I demanded fees. That I wanted pay 
soon got round. Courteous requests no longer dropped into my letter-box. I won more 
leisure ; more respect. “That man,” I soon heard, with a chuckle, “earns fifteen guineas for 
a lecture.” Did he ? Not one secretary offered him a guinea. Not one apparently had guineas. 
I was then sure that anyone was good enough to fill a hole in a free lecture bill. A librarian, 
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if he wants to talk, had better spend time on professional papers than on hack lecturing. 
Haven’t we always done too much for too little 7 It satisfies me to reflect now on the time 
I have saved in the thirty-four years since my last sponged lecture. 

Speaker or writer, thicken the skin. At his clearest the writer will be misunderstood, 
but he can cite, though after a damaging interval, his printed text. The speaker wrongly 
heard, or carelessly or wilfully garbled, has no remedy but contradiction ; his word against 
another’s. On high authority the tongue is an unruly member, but the ear is a twisting channel 
of distortion, even w hen it isn’t the stopped ear of a deaf adder. A thick skin is the only wear. 
To emit smog and oil instead of plain words of civil meaning invites wilder travesty or 
boredom and indifference. 

And the speaker, though misapprehended or quite unheeded, has ordered his thoughts 
to his own profit : the size of his balance measures his care in preparation. 


Exhibition of Music, National Library of Scotland 


On Sarurpay afternoon, February 26th, 1955, members of the Scottish Group of the 
University and Research Section of the Library Association saw an exhibition of musical 
works in the National Library of Scotland, specially arranged for their visit by Miss Marion 
P. Linton, Assistant Keeper in charge of music, who, after describing the exhibits, opened a 
discussion on the resources of some Scottish music libraries. 

\s was to be expected, she said, there was available for consultation in the National 
Library much material relating to early Scottish composers. Among several interesting 
manuscripts, the Scone Antiphonary was of special importance as a source for Scottish music 
of the sixteenth century. The Glen Collection, presented by Lady Dorothea Ruggles-Brise, 
and that bequeathed by Alexander W. Inglis contained between them copies of very nearly 
all the volumes of Scottish tunes published during the eighteenth century, including William 
Thomson’s Orpheus Caledonius and the airs for Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany. ‘The 
Cowan Colleétion was rich in Scottish psalters. The value of those three collections had been 
enhanced by the generosity of numerous donors of single rare works. 

In addition to Scottish music, the Library had two of the most famous colleétions in 
the world ; each covered the works of a single composer, and each had been enriched, since 
its acquisition, by considerable supplements. They were the collection of early editions of 
the works of Handel formed by Julian Marshall in the second half of last century, and belonging 
at one time to the Earl of Balfour ; and the colleétion of the works of Heétor Berlioz presented 
recently by Mr. Cecil Hopkinson, whose bibliography of that composer had been published 
by Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. 

The National Library was entitled to receive music under the Copyright A&, and that 
had resulted in the accumulation of a very large and representative collection of the productions 
of British music-publishers for the last hundred years, of interest alike to the musician and the 
historian. 

Miss Jean M. Allan, Reid Music Librarian, University of Edinburgh, said that the 
Library of the Faculty of Music had had its origin about a century ago in a few scores and 
books left to the University by General John Reid, founder of the Reid Chair of Music. It 
had gradually developed, partly by purchase of additions, but also to a large extent by donation 
and bequest, until today it contained at a modest estimate about 22,000 items, among them a 
number of MSS., the most precious of which was a 15th century Psalter on vellum. The bulk 
of the stock was, however, engraved or printed music, including first editions of some of the 
best-known works of the great composers and also music and books of the present day. 
There was a comprehensive section of bibliographies and other reference-books, and definitive 
collected editions were a special feature. A large collection of miniature scores and a con- 
siderable amount of piano, vocal and chamber music were available for borrowing by students. 
Although, because of the academic charatter of the Library, the stock was mainly classical, 
Scottish music old and new was not negleéted. 

Miss Phyllis Hamilton, Music Librarian, Edinburgh Public Library, said that the Music 
Room there contained over 30,000 items, most of which could be borrowed for home study, 
and included a wide range of instrumental and vocal music from the earliest composers down 
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to the most recent. The tracing of music in collections or of information in periodicals was 
simplified by Indexes to Songs, Instruments and Subjects. Edinburgh musical history could 
be Studied from the collection of concert-programmes, including those of the first Festival 
of 1815, and from the Minutes of the Musical Society (1728-95), the members of which 
included two composers, the Earl of Kelly and David Foulis, Physician at Heriot’s Hospital. 
The large collection of Scottish music contained manuscripts by Learmont Drysdale. Among 
other interesting possessions were Kircher’s Musurgia Universalis (1650), a Florentine Graduale 
on vellum, probably 14th century, and a complete facsimile of the manuscript of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, presented by the Burgomaster of Hamburg. 

Speaking of music in Glasgow University Library, Dr. Henry G. Farmer said that, in 
addition to the seétion of some 3,200 volumes in the General Library, there were several 
separate collections. The most important was the Euing Music Colleétion of 5,000 volumes, 
including MSS. and rare incunabula. The Stillie Collection of 750 volumes had many full 
scores and operatic works. The Farmer Collection of 600 volumes specialized in Oriental 
music. Finally, there were 340 volumes of the autograph scores of Sir John McEwen, 
Hamish MacCunn, Learmont Drysdale and Zavertal, the last containing the precious Mozart 
relics. 

Mr. G. H. Rolland said that the Music Room in his charge at the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, housed a library of scores and books on music, amounting in all to about 27,000 
volumes. That library had been built up over the past 30 odd years from several colleétions. 
The main interest, as far as research was concerned, centred in the 4,500 or so volumes 
acquired from the late Frank Kidson Leeds, whose life-work had been the colleéting of 
folk-music and early ballad-operas. 

In introducing the speakers and welcoming to the National Library the Group and the 
guests (among whom were Dr. Maimie Waddell and Miss Gregorson of the Waddell School 
of Music), Mr. W. Beattie, the Librarian, gave a short account of the Laigh Parliament Hall, 
where the meeting was held. To cover even in outline in one afternnon the resources of our 
music libraries, it would be necessary, he said, to omit certain aspects altogether—gramophone- 
records, for instance, as well as radio and orchestral libraries—and also some general libraries, 
such as Aberdeen University and Dundee Public Library, containing important collections 
of music. Nor would it be possible to say anything about the Scottish musical resources of 
Dublin, Cambridge or any other places outside Scotland. In touching on the present achieve- 
ment and promising future of music-bibliography, he drew attention particularly to the 
British Union Catalogue of music printed before 1800 and to the work of Mr. C. B. Oldman, 
who, as well as standing at the very head of the profession of librarianship in this country 
took so high a place among the music-bibliographers and musicologists of the world. 


Obituary 


America lost one of its famous librarians by the death on February 19th of Dr. William 
Warner Bishop at the age of 83. As a one-time University teacher in Greek, and at another 
college in Latin, with which office was combined the assistant librarianship, he afterwards 
became head cataloguer at Princeton University Library ; and in 1907 was Superintendent 
of the Library of Congress Reading Room. From there he went to Michigan University 
Library and held the office of librarian from 1915 to 1941. Few librarians have served on so 
many missions and been chairman of so many groups. He was President of the American 
Library Association, 1918-19; President of Ifla, 1929-31; President of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, 1921-23. He travelled widely ; he was engaged to reorganise Mss. collec- 
tions at the Vatican Library, frequently visited England, and was an Honorary Fellow of the 
L.A. He held more doctorates from universities than come to most men; was an inde- 
fatigable bibliographer almost to the last ; and an acknowledged authority on organization. 
An excellent writer, his volume of addresses Backs of books, 1925, is one of our treasures as 
is his earlier and concise manual, the Practical Handbook of Cataloguing, 1924 (2nd ed.). 

To this inadequate statement of the bare facts may be added that he was warmly attached 
to many British librarians, whose files we hope, retain many of the hundreds of well-nigh 
perfeé& personal letters he wrote during the past half century. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 


“SubplecT to one month’s notice on ether 
side”’. This phrase usually appears as an 
addendum to the conditions of service set out 

the Purple Book and applicable to local 
rovernment officers. Curiously, the Purple 
Book does not contain any reference to the 
period of notice required to be given by either 
‘ide to terminate an appointment.  Recruit- 
ment, dismissal, hours of duty, salaries, leay e, 
sickness, conduét and so on are all covered 
in various paragraphs, together with inter- 
pretations, but apart from suspension for 
alleged gross misconduct, nothing is Stated, 
on behalf of the National Joint Council for 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, 
Technical and Clerical Services, concerning 
normal termination of engagement. The 


same applies to the Red Book (Scheme of 


Conditions of Service for the Miscellaneous 
Classes of Officers). 

The official form of appointment issued by 
local government authorities usually includes, 
besides the conditions of service under either 
the Purple of the Red Book, paragraphs to 
include compulsory medical examination for 
the purposes of superannuation and that the 
appointment is subject to a month’s notice 
on either side. This latter provision appears 
to have become to be regarded merely as a 
one-sided condition of service in local govern- 
ment, to be used only by the officer concerned. 


Because an appointment under a_ local 
‘safe”’ 


‘ 


authority has always been regarded as 
it appears to have become regarded that 
unless an established local government officer 
is guilty of an indiétable effence or gross 
misconduct in the pursuance of his official 
duties, no local authority has power to dispense 
with his services. This assumption has grown 
so nearly into fact that practically all local 
authorities maintain in their services staff who 
are not only misfits but hindrances to efficient 
public service as well as often blocking 
promotion for infinitely more capable officers. 

In these days of Stringent estimates, especially 
those concerned with staff salaries, one cannot 
help comparing the attitude of private business 


in the matter. A private employer cannot 


afford to employ a passenger much less 
continue employment of such a person for 
years until retirement solves the problem. All 
concerned with administration in local govern- 


ment know only too well how difficult it is 
to get a local authority Council or committee 
to agree to dispense with an inefficient estab- 
lished officer. Because of this reason, the 
annual reports on officers subject to the con- 
ditions of the Purple Book usually carry 
little weight (it is interesting to note that no 
such annual reports are called for on officers 
subject to the conditions of the Red Book), 


It is suggested that local government 


service efhciency would benefit in all ways if 


the proviso “Subject to one month’s notice 
on either side” was put into real effect. Where 
considered necessary the applicable _ safe- 
guards to ensure no victimisation nor unfair- 
ness are already provided for under the 
schemes of conditions of service of the 
National Joint Council. 
Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By D. MACKENZIE 


Tue list of Children’s Classics issued by 
Coventry, noted in this column last month, 
has proved so popular that a reprint has had 
to be made. The cost has been increased to 
one shilling. 

The North Western Branch of the Library 
\ssociation has issued a folder listing special 
facilities of assistance to teachers and HMI’s 
in their areas. The chief facilities noted are 
Exhibitions and special collections of children’s 
books, special collections of other books, and 
illustrations collections. Although the majority 
of these things are available through either 
the County Libraries or the Liverpool and 
Manchester systems, several other worth while 
collections are revealed here. 

Two useful lists giving annotated selections 
of last year’s books have appeared recently. 
Selected books of 1954 from FINCHLEY and 
Fact and fiction, books of 1954 from ISLING- 
TON. Though compiled on similar lines, with 
strong emphasis on books of general interest, 
there are surprisingly few points of contact 
in the selections, nevertheless both succeed 
in presenting a selection in which most 
people must find something of interest. 
Finchley’s list is, in addition, excellently 
printed and would stand comparison with the 
majority of commercial publicity. 

I regret having to record that the LEEDS 
Book Guide has ceased publication with the 
March issue. Apparently its cost has never 
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been covered by the charge made, and it is 
now too expensive to maintain. This was one 
of the regular book-lists which was “‘different’’. 
The “*Valedictory” paragraph States that ““The 
intention was to have a restrained publication 
which would attempt to convey some of the 
pleasure to be found in the books which were 
listed, and to convey something of their 
character ; seldom to assess them”. I think it 
succeeded in its aim. 

The Lawrence controversy is still bubbling 
merrily, and the March issue of ISLING- 
TON’S bulletin includes a list of Lawrence’s 
writings as well as biographies which should 
satisfy most readers. The issue of the Leeds 
Book Guide mentioned previously also devotes 
a page of its valuable space to notes on ““The 
Mint” and the Aldington biography. On the 
whole, however, the general discussion seems 
to have provoked only a slight reaction in 
library publications. 

The introduction to WARRINGTON’S 
Book News for January takes up comments 
by J. B. Priestley on reading habits. After 
remarking on the diversity of books read 
and the difficulty of judging whether the 
bookstock is really adequate, readers are 
asked to complete a questionnaire. Most of 
the questions posed are the accepted ones, 
but there are two which seek to determine 
the influence of television. Providing that 
sufficient copies are completed to give a 
reasonable sample, the analysis of this point 
at least will be of general interest. 


Memorabilia 


I nore that the delegation of six M.P.’s 
visiting the British Army of the Rhine last 
February reported amongst other matters 
that there were “many fine libraries, but the 
allowance per man of 9d a year was obviously 
inadequate.” We hope this matter receives 
further consideration : many of those serving 
are National Service men whose natural careers 
have been suspended ; the least their grateful 
country could do would be to provide them 
with adequate means of continuing what it 
has forcibly interrupted. 
* - 7 

The first two issues of The London Librarian 
are welcome ; they combine to some extent 
and supersede London Library Intelligence and 
G.L.D. News which have ceased publication. 
The editor of the second-named, Mr. G. A. 
Vesey, has undertaken the new publication. 
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As it is sponsored by practically all the Library 
\ssociation sections and branches in the 
London and Home Counties and also announces 
A.L.1.B. and the International Association of 
Music Libraries’ meetings, it should be an 
invaluable diary. The “Diary” carries dates 
from the first of the month to the fifteenth 
of the next month (the January-February 
number, however, could not be issued in 
time to carry the meetings for January). We 
hope it will include meetings, not those of 
associations, which have a special interest for 
librarians, as have some of the debates at 
library schools, lectures at London University 
and at special colleges occasionally. The 
policy otherwise of the little journal is not 
definite beyond its Diary. It appears to be 
competing with other journals, in a letter from 
“John Smith” for example, complaining of 
queueing caused by too great attention to 
inside duties by the Staff, the stare of incom- 
prehension met from an assistant when he 
asked for Graham Greene’s latest, and other 
evidence of want of book knowledge—quite 
oblivious apparently that there are only 168 
hours in a week and people who have to 
sacrifice 38 of them to official duties have only 
130 left, in which to sleep, read, eat and recreate; 
the dowdy ill-printed editions of the classics 
displayed even when “nice editions” are 
known, by the borrower, to exist; and the 
objectionable (he writes) ““No Smoking” rule. 
We repeat these allegations of managerial 
incompetence, partly because we do not 
credit them, but more to show that the 
printing money of the associations could be 
used to more purpose. Modern librarians are 
not gross incompetents nor are their assistants 
empty-headed ninnies. We ask what is the 
function of this journal vis-a-vis the L.A. 
Record? More directly on our proceedings is 
a really interesting set of impressions, by Miss 
E. J. Wilson, of the Council meetings of the 
L.A. in the first number, and, in the second, 
Mr. R. J. Hoy reconstructs the Library 
Association itself in an address which is not 
given in full. I look forward to the day when 
a calendar on the scale given in this little 
periodical will cover all the meetings and 
other library events in the whole country. 
[Mr. Hoy’s address is dealt with in the Editorial- 
Editor}. 
* * * 

Our readers may have noted the interesting 
suggestion by Martin Wandesford, in the 
Bookseller for March 12th, 1955, that Book- 
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LATERAL FILING 


Compresses a lot 
of fugitive material 
into a little space 


The housing of items such as gramophone 
records, sheet music, mounted illustrations, 
etc., can occupy a great deal of valuable space 
as many librarians know only too well. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING enables material of this 
kind to be compressed into a relatively small 
compass. It can be installed very economically 
in existing shelves and cupboards, also in 
“awkward” spaces (corridors, landings and 
odd recesses) which are not normally used 

to advantage. If desired, Steel Units with 
open or protected fronts are available. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING saves staff time by giving 
speedy reference and ease of access. 
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sellers especially those who have “single copy” 
sales, should co-operate in regional groups 
as do the libraries and transfer available copies 
to one another as the demand arises. The 
effect would be to shorten the delays which 
book buyers rarely understand in supplying 
any book required. It seems worth further 
enquiry but may be very difficult to arrange. 

Gratification may be felt at the proof 
recently given that it is a hazardous matter for 
a thief to remove books from the British 
Museum and that these can soon be recognized 
and recovered. The copy of the Marsei//aise 
and the book on uniforms were both recovered 
in a very short time and the thief received the 
severest prison sentence yet bestowed upon 
the taker of books if I am correét. Librarians 
and real booksellers recognize such rare works 
at once and it is only in junk and similar shops 
nowadays that such works may be, unpro 
fitably, disposed of. 

* " * 

The Seventh Annual Report of the London 
Group of the University and Research Seétion 
of the L.A. show one or two practical projects 
of interest : 

The Section has undertaken an enquiry into 
the charging systems used in these libraries. 
What is desired apparently is to show systems 
on which there is some general agreement. 
\ sensible plan of work on a detail which is 
easily taken for granted. Manv systems exist 
and experiments have been made, and as 
many have been abandoned. We noted from 
a London library a young American exchange 
assistant.deplored the use of what is called the 
Browne system, the combination of reader’s 
ticket and book card in a pocket; but every 
American system we have examined calls for 
more Staff, for writing on cards, or other 
delaying processes. The Dickman system may 
Still be in use in England; we know that 
West Ham used it and has returned to the 
card pt »cket system. It would save time, be 
useful in co-operation and have other advan- 
tages, if an agreed system could be found or 
invented. 

It records that the A.A.L. is colleéting 
information on the conditions of service in 
non-public libraries on the lines of its three 
reports on this subject in public libraries—a 


desirable job. 

The Group seeks to draw up a panel of 
“potential tutors” in as many parts of the L.A. 
examinations as possible. 


\ Standing Committee is concerned with the 
pr duction of a rational policy tor the acqul 
sition and retention of periodicals in public 
libraries ; it “‘very properly” wishes to include 
the holdings of non-public libraries. We are 
not told what relation this effort bears to 
BUCOP. 

We are glad to notice that in the programmes 
of the London and Home Counties Branch the 
needs of non-public libraries are included. 


The Seétion has now 604 members, its 
chairman is Miss K. E. Watkins of the Patent 
Office in succession to Mr. R. J. Hoy, and the 
Hon. Secretary Miss M. M. Rayner of the 
Roval College of Veterinary Surgeons who 
takes over from Miss A. A. Clarke. 


Round the Library World 


THe first Library Annual Report of the 
University of Malta to be issued since the 
appointment of a full-time Librarian is one 
of aétivity and progress in the face of con 
siderable difhiculties. \ card catalogue, both 
author and subject, was begun; the Bliss 
System of Classification was adopted ; additions 
to the bookstock were reasonably large; 
Steps were taken for the completion of the 
damaged wing of the University building 
intended for use as a Library ; provision was 
made for seating forty readers in the new 
Library; and preliminary measures were 
taken to repair the damage done by book 
pests in the old part of the Library. 


The Librarian of Birmingham University 
notes in his latest Report that the accounts 
for the first full year of the newly established 
Bindery show that it is working economically. 
During the session 1953-54, 1964 volumes 
were bound and a large amount of other 
work was performed, including the binding, 
at very short notice, of students’ theses, which 
was done at a price below that for which com- 
mercial binders would do the work. These 
notes by Mr. Humphreys will be of particular 
interest to other university libraries where 
the question of having binding done on the 


premises is under consideration. 


Reference was made in this column recently 
to the fact that a totally new classification 
scheme is to be compiled for London 
University Library. Readers who do not sec 
that Library’s Reports may be interested in 
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THE 
AN IMPORTANT RE-ISSUE 


STRUCTURE, SURFACE AND 
DRAINAGE in S.E. ENGLAND 


BY S. W. WOOLDRIDGE, C.B.E., D.Sc., & D. L. LINTON, M.Sc 


A NEW EDITION of a work originally published 
under the auspices of the Institute of British Geo- 
graphers. Long regarded among geomorphologists 
asa classic, it is invaluable to those studying geography, 
ind has been revised and re-published to meet 
persistent demand, being entirely re-set, and including 


three new maps. 


This book appeared in a Library Association List of 





one hundred non-fiction books which, although out 





of print, were most in demand. It is therefore specially 





commended to your notice. 





Write for detailed catalogue 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LIMITED 
2 FLEET STREET LONDON €EC4 


THE HOLT-.JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County | 
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MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
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LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron Street, 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
AS ‘MRS. A’ 


By her husband 
RICHARD STODDARD ALDRICH 


Foreword by Daphne du Maurier. Fabulous, lovable 
Gertrude Lawrence, dazzling star of two continents, 
played the greatest role of her career, not on the 
Stage, but as “Mrs. A”, wife of American play 
producer, Richard Stoddard Aldrich. With tender- 
ness and humour, he tells the story of their life 
together ; of two people, poles apart in upbringing 
and temperament, who made a marriage the story 
Nearly 30 

18s. net 


of which reads like a novel in real life 
half-tone illustrations 


a deeply moving book 
Don Iddon, DAILY MAIL 


CONFLICT 
i 
awew9h ‘ 
WITHOUT MALICE 
By EMANUEL SHINWELL 
Emanuel Shinwell, one of the most colourful per- 
sonalities produced by the British Labour Party, 
here records for the first time in full, the personal 
Story of his turbulent career, from his early struggles 
in London and Glasgow and his entry into politics 
via Street-corner oratory and militant trade unionism 
to the present day Amusing anecdotes about 
famous contemporaries enliven almost every chapter. 
Both a compelling human story of endeavour and 
success and a vital contribution to British social 
(Ready May 23.) 
21s. net 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


A History of Anglo-American Relations, 
1783-1952 


By H. C. ALLEN 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 


history 7 pages of illustrations 


With 7 maps 45s. net 
. deserves a 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


contains much shrewd comment 


cordial welcome 


FIRST INTERVAL 
The Autobiography of 
DONALD WOLFIT 

17 pages of photographs. 16s. net 


“In this actor's Odyssey we shall find on page after 
page what is, perhaps, his most outstanding quality : 
the quality of gusto 


Odhams 
Odhams Press Litd., Book Dept., Libraries Section, 
24 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2468) 
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the Librarian’s comments on the use of the 
Bliss Classification Scheme in the Open 
Lending Library. Mr. Pafford writes ““The 
colleétion is classified on the Bliss system to 
which many modifications have had to be 
made. It has not proved as suitable as had 
been hoped and has needed much alteration, 
but it 1s probably as good as any other 
system.” Such reports based on practical 
experience in any field or department of 
library work are of great value to other 
librarians. Mr. Pafford also reports, inter alia, 
a most interesting development in the use and 
arrangement of borrowing vouchers. This is 
too long to quote here but would repay study 
and experiment on similar lines. 


Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf is to retire in the 
autumn from the Librarianship and Direc- 
torship of Harvard University Library, which 
he has held with great distinétion during the 
past seventeen years. He will be succeeded as 
head of the United States’ oldest University 
Library by Mr. Paul H. Buck, who is not a 
professional librarian but who has occupied 
a number of important academic posts. 


There is a shortage of trzined Staff in the 
academic libraries of Norway, which is 
resulting in increasing backlogs of cataloguing. 
This, in turn, is seriously hampering research 
workers. Better salaries and conditions for 
librarians have been suggested as the solution. 


Publication of The American Library Annual, 
which ceased in 1918, is to be resumed by the 
R. R. Bowker Co., under the sponsorship of 
the Council of National Library Associations 
of America, in Oétober of this year. 


The National Library of Wales intends 
that henceforth Bibliotheca Ce/tica shall appear 
annually, within the first half of the year 
following the year of the publications which 
it catalogues. This maintenance of a current 
and up-to-date record of work done in the 
field of Celtic studies will be widely welcomed 
and appreciated. It is many years since 
Bibliotheca Celtica was first eStablished and it 
is now in its third series. 


The Library of the University of Belgrade 
has now passed the half-million mark in 
volumes it contains. This is very rapid 


growth indeed compared with British univer- 
sity libraries, for Belgrade University Library 
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was built as recently as 1925, from funds 
provided by the Carnegie Trust. 


Many libraries long ago scrapped paper 
labels for class-marking the backs of books, 
as unsightly and unsatisfactory. Such labels 
have been replaced in many cases by white ink. 
It is now possible to write or print on the 
backs of books in gold ink. A ballpoint pen 
is used on gold paper, from which the gold 
is transferred to the nib of the pen and there- 
after to the back of the book. It is claimed 
that the gold will not smudge, that it can be 
used with equal ease on wood, glass or metal 
and that a coat of lacquer applied afterwards 
will make the lettering fully permanent. 


The National Library of Ireland plans to 
create a national blibliography on a scale 
unattempted in any other country, in card 
form. All the printed material relating to 
Ireland which is already in the Library will 
be supplemented by microfilms of printed 
books, pamphlets and newspapers which are 
discovered to be wanting in the colleétions. 


At Michigan University the William L. 
Clements Library was for many years said 
to be better known and appreciated outside 
Ann Arbor and Michigan than in its home. 
This was due to the rather severe restrictions 
placed on the use of the Library by its founder, 
whose name it bears. But, particularly during 
the past five or six years, the Library has tried 
consistently to become a usable part of the 
University’s research programme. The prob- 
lem of integrating the Library closely with 
that work still remains partially unsolved 
because it has to be kept in mind that the 
Library’s valuable colleétions are for the very, 
very few. Nevertheless the admirable efforts 
being made are steadily bearing some fruit. 


Harvard University Library now contains 4 
million and a half more books than the next 
largest university library in the United States. 
It may be significant, in the light of the present 
tendency to regard the possession of high 
academic qualifications rather than ordinary 
degrees or professional qualifications as esset- 
tial for university librarians, that the new 
Director of Harvard University Library and 
Librarian of Harvard College possesses high 
academic qualifications in abundance but 's 
not a professional librarian and has no prfo- 
fessional qualifications. Perhaps we should 
think twice where we are going, as a profession. 
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Services offered by Her 

Majesty’s Stationery Office 

of particular interest to 
Librarians 


INDEX CARDS. A service of 5” x 3” index 

cards giving details of title, author, number of 

pages and illustrations. 

£7 per set per annum, covering all publications 

issued. 

£5 per set per annum, covering all publications 

except Statutory Instruments. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. Fully indexed 

and containing a loose-leaf inset with descrip- 

tions of important publications. 

STANDING ORDERS are accepted at all 

the Government Bookshops for the supply 

immediately upon issue of publications on 

specified subjects. 

For full details of these services apply to 

HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 569, LONDON, S.E.! 





GARRISON ano MORTON’S 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An Annotated Check-List of Texts 
Illustrating the History of Medicine 
by 
LESLIE T. MORTON 
(Information Officer, British Medical Journal ; 
formerly Librarian, St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Medical School) 


SECOND EDITION 
Demy 8vo., CLOTH, pp. 500 


£5 5s. net. 


LONDON 
GRAFTON & CO. 





| (FRANK HAMEL) 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
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THE INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
for all interested in 
NURSING 


NURSING AS A CAREER 
AND LIVELIHOOD 


by Gladys M. Hardy, S.R.N. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 128 pp. 5/- net 


“As a highly useful and practical guide 
to nursing as a career, we can enthusias- 
tically recommend this invaluable and 
well-written book.’’ The Medical Review. 


By the same Author 


YES, MATRON 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, 208 pp. 9/6 net 
“Describes what it means to spend one’s 
working life as a hospital nurse. Her 
book has the sincerity and interest of all 
good documentaries.” Daily Telegraph. 


EDWARD QO. BECK, LTD. 


Kipling House, 43, Villiers Street, London 
W.C.2 











NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


JOHN WESLEY, PREACHER 
By W. L. DOUGHTY, B.a., B.D. 18s. 6d. net 


John Wesley could have achieved distinction in many 
walks in life. He chose before all things to be a 
preacher of the Gospel. The subjects on which he 
preached are closely examined and the results of his 
preaching are observed by himself and others. There 
is a sketch of the closing years of his ministry, with 
its increasing emphasis on the love of God mattering 
above all things else. 


THE BURDEN OF THE LORD 

By IAN MACPHERSON 
This consists of a series of lectures originally delivered 
to divinity students but subsequently expanded and 
developed, and is now issued in printed form in the 
hope that it may help the preacher, ministerial or 
lay, to see his task as the tremendous thing it is, 
and thus to be filled with a fresh sense of the worth 
and wonder of his work. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Review 


Evuiorr (C. H.) Library Technique. Gratton. 
{1 1s. Od. net. 


Mr. Elliott must have spent a great deal of time 
in the Study of the technique of librarianship. This 
work not only summarises the chief items in the field, 
but the thousand and one details entailed therein 
\lmost everything in library praétice, and the many 
versions introduced to cover cach ramitication, is 
tabulated here, with the reasons for their existence and 
the advantages or disadvantages of cach. It is a work 
to be Strongly recommended to every budding librarian, 
tor if he or she can only imbibe a quarter of the advice 
ind suggestions given, nothing but good can result 
to the library to which such knowledge is translated. 
The subjects dealt with are Routine Matters; Public 
Display, the Readers’ 
Leval (Aspects ; 


Relations \ids to Readers 
\dviser; Staff; Fittings and Guides ; 
Stock Selection, and Branches, with an appendix on 
Bulletins and Book Lists. It is emphasised that the 
book is not a manual to explain the methods of library 
practice but an examination ot some of those assess 
ments, particularly with the librarian of the small 
library system in mind The author may have had this 
point in mind, but some substantial libraries must 
have been envisaged when it is suggested that in 
relation to local industries the library should contain 
all direétories, annuals and other material, kept up-to 
date, relevant to the subjeé \part from the cost 
involved, and the extra Staff needed to deal with the 
material, this would seem to imply an increase in 
shelving space, not casily found in the smaller library. 
rhe chapter on Aids to Readers is full of good ideas, 
and the Readers’ Adviser receives deserved Support. 
Writing of Stati, it is suggested that “40%, of the 
personnel should be in the professional grades”’. This 
seems a very low proportion, but what is included in 
professional grades ? Branches and their development 
occupy a large part of the book, and the concluding 
chapter on further developments is not the least 
important section The chapter on Legal Aspeéts 
could perhaps be left out in the next edition (which 
will assuredly become necessary) as Mr. Hewitt’s book 
covers all the ground fully 
Despite these minor criticisins, it can safely be 
said that Mr. Elliott’s book deserves a high place in 
the literature of librarianship in this country 
B.M.H. 


Book Selection Guide 


\ Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Books Asour Books. 
Library of the National 
Cambridge University Press. 


Catalogue of the 
Bx Tt »k ] Lav uc, 


Che fifth edition, revised and enlarged, to be issued 
of this catalogue, and the first to use the Bliss scheme 
of classification. The books are arranged in the ordet 
in which they appear on the shelves of the library 
and an author and subjeét index are included. This 
catalogue will be of great use to librarians and all 


interested in bibliography 


Leary (L.) Articles on American Literature, 
1900-1950. U.S.A., Duke University Press. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 

\ revised and extended version of the list firs 
published in 1947, this bibliography of Articles on 
\merican Literature which have appeared in Periodicals, 
includes also the more important reviews and covers 
the years 1900 through 1950. Some articles, in lan 
guaves other than English have been listed, and this 
work should certainly be in every reference library, 
available to Students of literature, journalists and 
librarians. 


GENERAL 


BaLNgEAVES (E.) The Waterless Moon. Frontis., 
illus. Lutterworth. 15s. Od. net. 


Miss Balneaves gained a thorough knowledve of 
the country through her work, first as a hospital nurse, 
and later as Principal of the Arts and Cratts department 
of the University of the Punjab. Her book gives an 
account of two years spent near the North West 
Frontier in Pakistan, and portrays the daily lives of the 
ordinary people, describing a side of Pakistan not 
usually seen by the foreign visitor. The work is well 
illustrated from photographs, with line sketches by 
the author. 


BerrraM (A.) Edit. The World’s Masters— 
New Series. Rembrandt. Sickert. Illus. 
Studio Publications. Each 3s. Od. net. 


Each volume in this series of attractive and well 
produced little books gives biographical notes on the 
artist dealt with, notes on the works reproduced and a 
short bibliography. The preface to cach book aéts 
as an introduétion to the Study of the artist and his work 
Coorer (G.) Forbidden Lands.  Frontis. 


illus. Lutterworth. 15s. Od. net. 


’ 


This new “popular”? travel book is concerned 
with the many parts of the world which are Still 
relatively unknown, including the Empty Quarter of 
Southern Arabia, the Koakoveld in South West .\frica, 
the plateau of Gilf Kebir and other remote places. 
rhe illustrations are taken from actual photographs 
I'he book offers the general reader a glimpse of these 
fascinating places through the eyes of adventurous 
explorers. 

Frossarp (A.) The Salt of the Earth. _ IIlus. 
Harvill. 10s. 6d. net. 


\ readable work, well illustrated with amusing 
woodcuts, dealing with the main monastic orders 
Ihe author vives short accounts of the founding and 
development of the different communities, with 
chapters describing the very varied lives of the monks 
lhe book is especially intended to enlighten those with 
little knowledge of these matters. 

Hopman (D. L.) Olive Schreiner. Her friends 
and times. Port. Watts. 15s. Od. net. 

Chis new biography of Olive Schreiner appears 
fittingly at the centenary of her birth. Mainly remem 
bered for her novel “The Story of an African Farm”, 
she was one of the most remarkable women of het 
time She was a great feminist, and was much con- 
cerned with the growing problems of the native 
population in South Africa. Among her many aquain- 
tances were Cecil Rhodes, Kruger and Smuts, and het 
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Ellis and 


vives a clear 


friends included Havelock 

dward Carpenter This excellent work 
I ; 

#f the background of her life and work, and 


offers an interpretation of Olive Schreiner’s 


re ntimatc 


picture 
thor 


complex character 


H.) The World of Small 


extremely 


Savory (T. Animals. 


Illus. University of London Press. 15s. Od. 
net. 

The author, in his preface, argues that in the 

Study of Natural History, a specialist in a small tield 

has a better chance of becoming an authority on his 

chose roup. His book is an elaboration of this 

theme, written to encourage young naturalists to 


terest themselves in the less popular families of “small 
The first the 
S activities of 


animals the work describes 


part of 


the naturalist in Studving these 


creatures, and part two gives short accounts ot 


everal suitable family groups \s little or no bio 
wical knowledge is assumed, older children as well 
as veneral readers will surely be attraéted to this 
fascinating hobby 


The Foreign Service. 
Allen and 


StRANG, Lord, and others. 
The New Whitehall 


Unwin. 15s. Od. net. 


series. 


lhis work, prepared under the auspices of the 
Public Administration gives an 
1 account of the work of the Foreign 
Otfice and Foreign Service since the Eden Reforms in 
1943. It contains information about the daily happenings 


Roval Institute of 


authoritative 


embassies and consulates overseas, deals with 
reanization and Sstafhing, the development of diplo 
natic and consular practice, and helps the general 


reader to understand the complex nature of the work 
tl irious branches of the Service 

THE TEACH YouRSELF History OF PAINTING. 
Volume VIII. The British School. Edited 
by William Gaunt. Col. frontis., illus., some 


in colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume in this already well-known series 
leals with the British School, from the Middle ages 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement. The text is based 


vork of Dr. H. Schmidt Devener, and gives 


reader a clear idea of each phase of development 
vainst the historical background The illustrations, 
th in full colour and black and white have been 
arefully chosen from galleries throughout the world. 
Readers are also given advice as to means of further 
tud 
TrerzeE-Conrat (E.) Mantegna. Paintings, 
Drawings, Engravings. Frontis., illus., 


in colour. 
\ splendid 
this fifteenth 


some £2 2s. Od. net. 
which all the 


painter are 


volume, in works of 


century Italian reproduced. 
Mantegna is considered to be one of the finest painters 
t trescoes of the period, and he exerted a great in 


fluence over his contemporaries rhe text provides 
a critical introduétion to the work of this artist, and 


together with the plates, make this volume a standard 
Work 
WynmMALEN (H.) The Horse in Aétion. In 
with Michael Lyne.  Frontis., 
illus. in colour. Burke. £2 5s. Od. net. 
\ well-produced 
ccurate 


operation 


book 


the 


containing a complete 


record of sequence of movements 
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the horse during the walk, canter, 
gallop and jump. Riders and artists will find much 
valuable information in both the text and illustrations, 


which together provide a thorough knowledge of the 


made by trot, 


various gaits, and correét many misleading ideas 
regarding the horse in aétion rhe illustrations are 
the work of Michael Lyne, and Henry Wynmalen 


is an acknowledged authority on equestrian matters. 


JUNIOR 


ALLEN (W.) Six Great Novelists. Detoe, 
Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, Conrad. 
Illus. Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d. net. 


rhis title in the “Six Great”’ 
with some eminent personalities in English Literature. 
The book gives readable the lives and 
works of the authors seleéted, and should prove an 
excellent for older children 


new Series deals 


accounts otf 


means of introduétion 
intending to Study this subjeét. 


NEW EDITIONS 


SHAKESPEARE (W.) Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. \ 
Facsimile edition prepared by Helge Kok- 
ritz. With an introduétion by Charles 
Tyler Prouty. New Haven : Yale University 
P London; Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. £4 4s. Od. net. 


This work is a reduced facsimile edition, prepared 
by modern methods of photographic reproduétion, of 
the publication of 1623, known as the First Folio, and 
is taken from the copy in the of the 
Elizabethan Club of Yale University. This First Folio 
is of Shakespearean scholars as it 
preserves the original text of seventeen of the plays 
not printed Students are offered an 
opportunity of studying the plays in their early State, 
and the Introduétion valuable 
regarding the various editions of the plays. 


ress. 


possession 
Importance to 
elsewhere 


gives information 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


The ACCOUNTANTS JOURNAL, March, 1955; 
\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Bulletin, 
March, 1955; The ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
March, 1955; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, March, 1955; The LONDON QUAR 
TERLY and HOLBORN REVIEW, April, 1955; 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, 1955 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.b,”’ 
February 25th, 1955 


Sir, 
Mr. Williams’ contribution should be 
entitled “Notes on Popular Verbosity,” for 


coherent literary article it is not. His feelings 


in the matter of verbosity have led him to 
express himself in a tabloid form. 
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Let us emulate Shakespeare, “plainly long- 
winded” though he may be, rather than the 
Staccato inadequacy of expression employed 
by Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Klieneberger’s article represents the 


} 


antithesis otf this method, being admirable 


both in expression and content. 
Yours taithfully, 
S. |]. TEAGUE, 
Chelsea Public Library. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.pb.” 


ir 


\lthough I agree with many of the points 
raised in Popular Verbosity, by A. R. Williams, 
in the February issue, there are some places 
at which I must part company with him, for 
| feel he envisages an overnight revolution 
in reading taste. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
appear that he would not only turn the novel 
into a short story, but would reduce that 
Still further into a synopsis. This, Sir, is as 
absurd as to extend the proliferation of detail 
to the recording of endless minutiae. An 
acceptable mean must be found which allows 
sufficient scope for variant literary Styles. 

The removal of superfluities from a work 
requires considerable skill and patience (who 
has not laboured many hours to bring forth 
1 sonnet 7) and certainly, in good instances, 
results in immeasurably finer quality. But the 
subjects of many novels are not susceptible 
to beauty treatment—I cannot imagine either 
Colonel Jac k or Brave New World refined 
into delicacy or tenderness—nor is it true to 
imply that beauty is not capable of extended 
treatment, for many novels, symphonies and 
cathedrals belie that assumption. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams was really writing 
of the long-winded-get-nowhere type of nov el; 
the kind trequently attacked by E. A. Savage. 
However, these have a large reading public, 
whose tastes must alter very considerably 
before the note-style of writing can be widely 
appreciated. 

And if such a Style should become the 
normal medium for literature, | feel that our 
culture would sufler a grievous loss. For 
extreme brevity in narrative writing can 
rarely be beautiful, and I would prefer a 
compromise. After all, we must take care 
that readers seeing the Ben Jonson lines 


quoted in Popular Verbosity do not first of 
all think of the other meaning of “short 
measures.” 
Yours faithfully, 
J. P. E. Francis, A.1.A., 
Lending Librarian, Thurrock Public Libraries 


THe Eptror, 
“THe Liprary Worzpb,”’ 

February 22nd, 1955 
oir, 
Mr. Ronalds takes me to task for my folly 
in opposing recruitment of library staff at 
two, three or more levels and many of the 
reasons he advances in support of his argu- 
ments are beyond dispute. We are, for 
example, agreed that there is a need for 
professional staff and that the Library Asso- 
ciation and the National Joint Council 
recognises this fact. In my experience the 
problem of recruitment exists at two levels, 
that of initially recruiting sufficient staff at the 
necessary academic level and subsequently 
that of obtaining staff with the appropriate 
professional qualifications for professional 
posts. I cannot see that the solution lies in 
reducing the number of candidates from 
which professional staff can be drawn. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how 
many assistant librarians are employed in 
public libraries with a Staff of, say, less than 
six and is it possible, even if it were desirable, 
to run such libraries with the staff divided 
into two or three categories even if these 
libraries were to have their service counters 
moved into the hall or vestibule ? 

Mr. Ronalds quotes Manchester as an 
example of the classification of staff and I am 
prateful to him for bringing it to my notice. 
May I, without particularising, assure him 
that an equally famous municipal library 
system adopted the classification of staff some 
years ago but found it cumbersome and 
unworkable. It resulted, for example, in one 
category of assistant sticking in a date label 
but being forbidden to write in the appropriate 
author and title entry on that label. 

Yours, etc... 
E. A. CLouGH, 
Bri tol Publ. ‘Yy Libr wies. 


ERRATA 


The Editor regrets a typographical error 
appearing in the Swedenborg Society’s advet- 


For ‘‘Back- 


tisement in the March issue. 
mn - po 
room read Book-room ° 





